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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 


a mPPtin? was held on November 29th, when 

ST. John’s Wood. pa per on“The Child Artist.” The lecture 

Mrs. Rice read an j exce en F F ^ des igns and diagrams exhibited, 
was rendered doubly in & J; th t he Brondesbury branch, on which 

On Dec. 3 rd the _ branL ’ M .A., lectured on Public Schools, (sre 

occasion J- L. Pat0 ^_ . January Miss Robertson, BA., will lecture 
under Brondesbury). J Education ,'» For full particulars apply to 

on “ Hygiene as a West Hampstead 

Miss Lange, 21, Mi" branch had a meeting on Dec. 2nd, when Lady 
Wakefield 1 ns^b^ ^ address on “Home Evenings.” The 

Catherine Mimes f ortv a nd fifty members being present. 

a,,e„dance was very good b«»ee . tony parei f t , F |e>ti„ g 

Lady Caprine .mpresn d ^ ^ a cheet(u| an<J £ 

’ h ' irCh, 't r rol S a*.ng and readinf aloud, or telling stones ; but 

manner, by p S as they have the advantages of cultivating 

^'imagination and the power of expression. The lecture was listened 
" with much interest, and was followed by dtscusston. 

WOODFORD AND WANSTEAD.-As announced in the Parents Review 
f„, November, a meeting was held in the spacious and beaut.ful hall of 
Monkhams on Nov. sand, by the kind invitation of Mrs. Arnold Hills. 
Mr, Olive, who was to have lectured on “ The Loss of Sympathy between 
Parents and Children/’ was unhappily too ill to attend, and, at a few 
hours’ notice, Dr, Smythe Palmer very kindly consented to fill the gap ; 
his former duties as chairman being most ably undertaken by Mr. Elliot 
Howard. The lecturer chose for his subject “ Books,” and in an interesting 
and instructive manner gave quotations, linked together by a running 
commentary of his own, from writers of all ages up to the present time, 
upon the art of reading. He then spoke of its abuse which, he thought, 
chiefly consisted of filling up the time by getting through an enormous 
amount of printed matter, good, bad, and indifferent, without retaining 
one solitary theme for reflection, or a single thought that would be either 
a joy or consolation in time of need. The lecturer concluded with a few 
practical hints as to the manner of reading; such, for example as the 
useful habit of keeping a common-place book in which one could jot 
down striking passages for future reference; or again, the method of 
taking up some special hobby or theme and then carefully collecting the 
opinions of the poets and sages of all times upon that particular subject ; 
these and many other helpful remarks brought to a close a most elevating 
and instructive lecture, the chairman, in inviting discussion, said that 
he feared he uttered a heresy when he admitted that he himself was much 
in favour of occasionally “ dipping, ” especially when he had neither the 
time nor the strength of vision necessary to steady perusal; he thought, 
perhaps, this habit of “ dipping” might serve as a peg whereon to hang 
an interesting discussion if the members cared to pursue it. An animated 


. — ■•■''“*^13 tdieu to pursue it. An ammaieu 

e ate imme lately followed concerning the subject suggested ; the merits 
of old versus new writers ; literature for children, &c. ; all of which was 
most admirably replied to by Dr. Smythe Palmer. The usual votes of 
thanks were proposed and carried. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


Vol. XIII. No. 2.] [FEBRUARY, 1902. 


GIRLHOOD. 

By M. L. Hart-Davis. 

Girlhood is universally looked upon as a time of guileless 
happiness, innocent beauty •and poetic charm. The poets 
call it the “ interval of hopes and fears, through which the 
child glides trembling to the woman.” 

‘‘Oh, budding time, 

Oh, love’s best prime.” 

But viewed from the attitude of the parent it is often a time 
of anxiety and perplexity. 

I propose to put together a few thoughts about girls from 
twelve to sixteen, and to deal with some of the ways in 
which parents may best meet the practical difficulties which 
come before them during that time In the space of a 
short article one cannot say much, but one hears so much 
about the difficulties of mothers with their daughters that 
one longs to contribute personal experience, be it ever so 
small, as possibly suggestive to somebody. How helpful it 
is for a mother sometimes to visit another family containing 
children of the same ages as her own, and just to sit and 
watch. One woman finds the period of infancy the easiest 
to deal with, another that of girlhood, another succeeds best 
after her girls become her grown-up companions. We cannot 
all excel in everything. Happy those who know their 
limitations, and acknowledge them wisely without self- 

reproach. Then they are able to profit by what they see 

F 

VOL. XIII. — NO. 2. 
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To some comes the necessity to deal 
and hear elsewhere. ^ then all these periods overlap. 

with a “long , fa ^Jon at my mothers' meeting on these 
I started a reffards first principles is not affected by 

subject?, for ■ - , rnt from cottage mothers as to 

station, and much^ay be^ the period of girlhood 

home training. was voted the hardest, and one 

excellenTmother who has had thirteen children remarked, 

0 The elder girls say that we spoil the little ones, and let 
them do things that we never allowed in their days, and 

1 think it is true. We have not the strength to battle along 
as we did at first, and we let things go. 

The age of twelve, no doubt, ushers in changes, physical, 
moral and intellectual, and after sixteen or a little later 
another change comes, requiring different treatment. Any- 
thing I may say must, then, be taken as referring principally 
to these years. Nursery days are gone, the land of make- 
believe is fading away, growth is rapid, and we are startled 
to find ideas and opinions fixing themselves of which we 
cannot trace the source. Curiosity and enquiry are stronger 
than ever, eyes and ears are wide open for knowledge, but 
there is not always the appeal to our advice or permission 
which implied that we could supply every sort of help, and a 
silence and reserve creeps over our child for which we were 
not prepared. We wonder how far it will go ; will there 
soon be a wall of separation which we cannot cross ? Much 
depends on what the earlier training has been, but I can 
never believe that any character can at this age be so 
inscrutable that with patience and wisdom it cannot be 
understood, and open-hearted confidence between mother 
and daughter maintained. 

Ihe first thing to realise is the cause of the change, 
e power to read fluently and the wealth of books make a 
new world to a child. Companionship brings in competition 
doth in work and games. The contrast of term time and 
, a y Hme brings a great swing of the pendulum which 
ml 1 re , e ' quarters of the year quite different to the other 
chT! er ‘ r ' rteen t0 fifteen weeks we must entirely take 
thirtv , ° ’ U at ever may be our arrangements for the other 
M a ° r thirt y* n ine. 

egoist T , SC1 ® nce tells us that a child is born an absolute 
’ vvhlle he lies helpless and dependent on us for 
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everything we do not think about this at all. Why should 
we r He turns to us for help and we can give it. The joy of 
ministering to his wants blinds our eyes. But as the change 
comes over both boyhood and girlhood, and independence 
grows, w'e begin to realise the absorption of the little person 
in itself and its own affairs. I heard a mother say, “ 1 cannot 
stand having Margaret in my room, she talks of nothing but 
her own self.” We must meet this absorption in self by two 
things — by carefully-planned conversation, and by well- 
arranged work for others. 

One of our greatest men has said, “ You cannot talk to 
your children too much for play or for pleasure or too briefly 
for correction and restraint.” 

If really good conversation of grown-up persons with 
cultivated minds can be secured, children should be trained 
to listen to it and value it. The details can be gone over 
afterwards, and obscure points cleared up. At other times 
when alone with them w'e can lead them away from their 
absorption in the present, from school gossip, from criticism of 
teachers to higher topics, we can discuss professions for 
women and so guide their ambitions for their own future, we 
can describe and get them to describe an ideal married life 
and help them to classify and arrange their ideas. For of 
course all girls are sure that the “ Prince will come riding 
by,” they dream of the « happy ever after,” and their fancies 
are as airy as little Elbe’s in the poem of the “ Swan s Nest 
(Mrs. Browning). We can tell histories of our own early 
life, or of real lives vve have known, and show how they were 
made or marred ; we can draw topics from history or fiction, 
and thus pave the w r ay for them to tell us their troubles by 
shewdng that our ears are ready to hear, and our minds to 
counsel, w’hen the time shall come. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the value of good conversation, and I think the 

art is little taught nowadays. 

Secondly, let us turn their minds to plans of work that can 
at once be carried out for others. Ihe elder ones ma) a\e 
definite tasks to do for the younger ones, and may be left a 
certain measure of independence in the doing. er ® 
plenty of branches of work of this kind, the 
Mission ”* was my great resource. Its principle is t la 


* Address Mrs. Battiscombe (hon. sec.j, Eastwood, Weston-super-Mare. 
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members must give work and not money ; they have a sick 
or suffering child introduced to them by post, whom they 
never see, but whom they befriend. They may remember 
him in their prayers, and send magazines or any other little 
gifts to help to brighten his life. This appeals to their 
imagination, and their power of invention, ihe question, 
“ What are you busy about ?” was often answered by “ Work 
for my child.” There was a sense of possession in “ my 
child” far greater than anything to be found in the usual 
school mission, and I found it develop individual effort on 
independent lines more than anything I ever tried. Let work 
of this sort be simple, private, unostentatious, but definite 
and practical Are there not always the old to be read to 
the young to amuse, the suffering to be cheered, servants to 
reward for service given r Let a girl of the age we are 
considering realize as fully as possible the duty laid upon the 
young to brighten, gladden, charm and cheer the world by her 
presence, and a noble ideal will grow and find its expression 
in acts which will remove the absorbing occupation of 
self-pleasing all the day long, As everyone knows, Ruskin’s 

Sesame and Lilies is the great book to look to for inspiration 
at this period. 

mend e >htr Sk ,^ hOW , farCangirkUndertake hou ^hold tasks, 
work at schnnP^Tk housekee P ,n g'> " hilo they are hard at 
that it is imno n answer depends so much on circumstances 
here is no T SS ' b i e *° ^ dow " a "y ™le. I am quite sure 

insStt intolf " ValUe S ° mud ' in af ‘« >if« « an 

daily manaoeme mone y value of common things and the 

di^r' r r; /hL h Te hoId - „ 11 makes a,] the 

may either present it i," th " Wk “ I>Ul to her ’ You 

such things for vm u 11S '\ a ^ : — If you do such and 

on books and other^thin^” ^ m ° re mone y to s P end 
necessary, you may mak f\ ° F lf thlS econom y is not 

Preparation for womanhood v em P lo >' n,ents a distinct 
not considered fit fo r ' lou may show how a boy is 
preliminary practical w \ ^ rcdess ’ on td l he has done the 
drudgery; y OU m ’ SUch as engineering or hospital 

do not know, and that ” at ^ 0U cannot teach what you 
whether she marry or ^ ever y ' v °man requires this knowledge 
a lodging you must kn^ ° ^ Ve Wed and economically in 

°u what things cost, and to teach a 
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i7L 0 t or r„7 st know how w w ° a 

in a case o f seve^t ™ ThTvf T 2^ 

und gloves, do their mothers grate, and pulhng Them off 

“IT" at breakfast clean “"d neat. But I think it was 
partly because a new housemaid’s box, ■■ all their own ” 

was provided. I, is important they should feel ,haT heTrue 

h r a'v"e C ‘a sh ° T * apP “ ed work, and , ha, they 

ave a share in the constant beautifying and refreshing of 

the home. It is not necessary to weary them continually by 

irksome tasks ; they may be varied, and progressive inter 

change between mother and girls will bring all their faculties 

into play. Thus you discover what is the work they are most 

ht for, and bit by bit they see into the inner management of 

the home they love. When an emergency arises you know 

on whom you can depend, and even servants take help 

gratefully if they know that it is efficient. Also the girls will 

learn to understand how long things take to do, and by 

degrees they will find out how much it is worth while to do 

for themselves for comfort and cleanliness. I think simple 

household duties can be found for boys as well. They should 

be able to clear a table deftly without noise and scramble. 

But above all the principle of simplicity of life needs most 

careful thought and consistent steady teaching. There is so 

much in these days which tends in the opposite direction. 

But it will be said I am neglecting the chief business of 

girls, namely, to “ do their lessons.” By their twelfth year 

some children have been already at school five years, some 

are at boarding' schools, some have governesses, resident 

or daily ; the next four years are of vast importance. When 

at last an efficient Act of Parliament shall give England a 

measure which shall do for us w hat the Technical Education 

Act did for Wales, we shall have schools everywhere within 

measurable distances, and registered teachers on whose 

skill we can depend. We live in transition times. The 

children of the poor have free education provided for them ; 

but how many a mother in the ranks of the middle and 

the upper classes has almost insurmountable difficulty in 

getting her infants taught the first rudiments in the right 

way. I hold that while a family is still increasing a mother 

should not undertake teaching herself. Neither are many of 



. QC ~ tn nrepare them for the next 

^ princes. We cannot safe.y 

those who can choose wi j _ j\£y on ly anxiety is 

efficient girls' sch°° Is of competition for efficiency 

that in the natu g whjch sha]) encourage too 

much’luxury and" foster expensive habits that may be a great 
trial to parents. We hear of break.ng-up suppers lasting 
till twelve at night, with rich food and ices which leave ,11 
effects behind them. Already we see the female Eton, Harrow 
and Winchester. Is it not possible to have these schools 
and yet to maintain simplicity of life? Alongside of this 
I would urge parents on their part to make the work of 
teachers easier by trying so to arrange the long holiday as 
not wholly to let go the habits of punctuality, cleanliness, 
order and deference which hold sway in school. Why should 
they all be dropped on the threshold of home ? Why 
should hours of rising and going to bed be left to chance ? 
Why should no fixed hours be spent in useful work ? 
Why should a girl make a fag of her mother to unpack, 
mend, sort and plan all her clothes, do the whole of the 
shopping, as well as pay all the bills, while she simply enjoys 
herself or reads novels? In the holidays surely she may 
learn some of those invaluable “lessons” which a share in 
her mothers work alone can teach, lhus will companion- 
ship begin on topics of mutual interest, and a feeling of 
being really useful make the days pass to some profit. 

Returning again to the education question, what can I 
say but this ? At every stage let girls have the best teachers 
you can afford. They have an equal right with the boys to 
demand an education which shall be an equipment for life 
whether they must earn their own living or whether they 

1 7 rk for them - Unl *« - ^£ 52 

our sons How v. 0 ’" 8 °“ r dUt ' V by OUr d »“g»>ters as by 
a manner ^“ru, ‘"“""T •“ * 

When you have chosen your school le " glVe "' 
as the date of specialization, the nulber o'f "“f 

best examinations, etc, to your head mistress Ty^u £ 
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not satisfied remove the child. It seems to me impossible 
for parents fully to understand gradation and continuity, or 
to keep pace with all the modern requirements, the views 
of the universities, or the probable changes that are coming 
on. Those who teach a child must know what its mental 
powers are better than those who look on, and if trustworthy 
they should have a free hand. Get as near as you can to 
the attitude of a boy’s father who interviews the master once 
now and then, and let the matter rest. Give your time to 
the intellectual culture that can be done at home, even in 
term time, and during holidays. Attend especially to the 
art of reading aloud and being read to. Something may be 
done by reading the stories which suit the period of history 
under study in school. These again supply subjects for 
conversation and discussion. I have seen a plan of teaching 
children to converse and discuss which seemed likely to have 
good results. It was suggestive for families where there is 
a governess. Once a week a conversational half-hour was 
fixed and a subject prepared, the mother herself leading the 
debate, and the governess taking part. A subject such as 
“ Courage ” was chosen ; the governess defined what it is, 
what it is not ; each child gave instances from life or from 
history, some spoke from personal experience ; at the end one 
child had to sum up, and it was found that useful definitions 
had been arrived at. Conversation is so apt to drift into 
mere wrangling and weary reiteration of the same topics, 
that everything that can be done to train children to talk 
pleasantly must be taken hold of. You need to teach them 
how to debate, and not to argue, and when to have the tact 
to stop and change the topic. Nothing requires to be met 
with more decision and promptness. The modern w ay o 
of talking and writing is so much more careless than it use 


It has been said that if anyone wants to study a la "& u *S® 
in its easy and conversational flow, they should break °P™ 
the confidential letters of young women to one another 
Such a course would betray a vast amount now of sla g 
great poverty of epithets. We took note once | ajokmg 
way, when some girls were staying ^ lt „ US ^ really wer e 
qualified by “jolly” or “ awfully jolly. y The 

rather funny, ranging from a curate F 
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, „f the "History of Enthusiasm " has shown in his most 
“I Me took 0.1 “ Home Education ” how to treat language so 
Is toenrich it. there are one or two chapters on the subject 

W pw p roTn worr . y ..-. it Wi " a !‘ COm ? r *8ht ” ; 

but though to a certain extent children in a large family are 
like stones on the sea-shore, and rub off one another’s corners 
till they become smooth pebbles, yet if home education means 
anything at all, it means that parents must grapple with the 
whole subject of “Manners.” Everyone is saying, and 
perhaps with truth, that the manners of all classes are not 
what they were. Let us take the remark to heart. As 
Benjamin Franklin said, “ What signifies wishing and hoping 
for better times : we can make these times better if we bestir 
ourselves.” Let us at least give as much time and thought 
to the matter as we can. Oliver Goldsmith’s Mrs. Primrose 
and Miss Austen’s Mrs. Bennett carried the matter to an 
absurdity, but it may be we do not carry it far enough. Let 
us teach young people that they should be courteous to one 
another, and let us show them that attentions and deference 
please their elders, and cheerful voices and bright smiles do 
help on everybody and make life brighter for them. They 

shewn i i, a ln ,h<iir ° W " P ° Wer ' When ° nCe the y ha ve been 
Abo™ ; et g *: tCOn r S ' OVer,hem5el ™ S is to come. 

^ wh“h tSy^r We' a' ;7° rtanCe0f ' he of. voice 

the plate of puddincr r • ^ Ug ' n ° W ln m y own circle over 

one of the children beca^she' w ^bf UP ^ ^ nUrsery by 
voice; but it did its «,n v o ° U d not m °derate her loud 
I suffered when a beloved that than the humili ation 

her marriage, to my mother^! h" 688 fr ° m India ’ after 

One of the shortest and ’ 1 h ° P * they q uarrel less.” 

d gentle voice is to tell th m ° St: * ^ ect ive ways to cultivate 
your words at all, but the tnT “. 1 find no fault with 

^° r s a S ain now thus ” Tu ° V ° 1Ce ls Wron g ; repeat the 

whaf " S0Unds - Every parent S °° n hear how much 

what a?e she can ,1 ? aren ' must judge for k m .,f 


Plea 1 7 She ca " treaeT"' 7 st j ud S a for herself up to 
done Tf 1 y i and not in the Pres p m thlS Way > but if done 
girl at coll at6r agG than People* 1 Ce ° f an outsider it can be 
I reallv T §ay ’ “ N ° one mil lm&glne - 1 have known a 
al,y WlSh the y would" V 6 me tbese things now, and 

also useful to give little 
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practice lessons. A child is awkward often from ignorance 
and nervousness. Let her practise on you how to introduce 
one visitor to another, else she will surely put the wrong 
name first. For all these things how good are simple family 
theatricals. Let a girl act the scene of Mr. Collin’s refusal 
in Pride and Prejudice , and learn to curtsey to the ground in 
the character of Elizabeth, and it will all help. Charades 
and other performances, with “ only the servants ” for 
audience, are a most innocent form of amusement, and 
employ a holiday party for days beforehand. If the old 
gardener shakes his sides, let the young ones know that they 
contributed to his enjoyment, and if he kisses the hand of 
the “ little missy ” who hands him a cracker, then you can 
point out afterwards his good manners. Otdy study the 
whole question in a large and careful way. Many an enigma 
which perplexes and bewilders us is not so much want of 
good intention, but w'ant of good manners or self-forget- 
fulness. Dancing lessons remove clumsiness and train the 
body to metrical obedience, and help to do away with 
shyness. I would encourage everything that brings boys and 
girls together in a healthy sensible way without roughness. 
Let them dance, play games and act together as much as 
possible, but let there be organised games and no rough 
wild romps. There is great safety in large numbers, and 
useful education in becoming one of a team where all are 
more or less equal. Acquaintances should be many, but 
special friends will always be few. Lhe choice of a life-long 
friend is directed w r e know' in heaven, be it of either sex, but 
how can girls understand men if they do not have boys to 
study ? This applies especially to solitary girls. You cannot, 
try how you will, take the place of a brother or sister. You 
are and remain the parent, hut the ordering of play hours, 
and opportunities for intercourse with her fellows of both 
sexes rests with you. We seem to need opportunities, ot 
meeting that are not filled with the excitement of tea partus. 
That kind of intercourse which leaves behind it “ thoughts 
of good together done,” and will be an introduction to the 
steady work done by men and women together without se 

consciousness. , 

In matters of order and neatness and in care o c ot es a 
this age there is much to attend to. But generally as with 
boys that improves as age advances. Theories of ress 
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ma de immense strides since our mothers walked out in shoe., 
wi h shoe strings and thin soles and scarcely ever got wet. 
The open air cure and the wonderful recovery of the wounded 
on the veldt have done wonders to convince people of the 
ordinary rules of health, and to make clothes more sensible 
and suitable, and we are certainly in less danger of catching 
cold. I am told architects will plan no more large bedrooms 
because small ones suffice when people sleep “ in a draught.” 
We are to wear no more calico and linen ; our dresses are to 
be lined with wool. Games cannot be played in tight 
armour, the garments must be loose. But let us be consistent 
If our girls drive in brakes to hockey matches and back 
again, let them do as boys do, and change their garments 
and let a proper place be provided for them. I corisider this 
most essential, and that parents may reasonably ask for it 
On the other hand, do not let school uniforms and perpetual 
blue serge deprive the world of the pretty colours which we 
can as little do without as without flowers. Cycling, too, has 
turned many customs upside down; it must have its 
garments and its laws. Years ago girls could not move from 

hansom cab U * rTT Hding behind ' hem ' ° r a maid in the 
to Lr car e'of?b f e ‘° ' earn im P orta "' lessons of how 

We musT'e *° do a " agency. 
r *% Jives then, the b's lesson, T eXpenence ^ 

some protection hut the t, 0 rs may R lve them 

mistakes. But ’though much "of !h ' ^ " Wisd ° m by makin S 
fret our souls. Surelv it i hlS 1S P er P lexin 8T» Jet us not 
the tedious walks which mJTu *° HaVe SOme variety from 
shocking my maiden aunt h 316 S ° mucb - I remember 
always walking one wav y Saying 1 Was sick to death of 

ave so many helps. Naturn/v Sands ‘ In these days we 

SlL f0r TT exhi bit.ons, sketches 1 ' for ^ ™ mbl ® s » collections to 

ait clubs. 1 he Home 


Reading Union wiVlTeU 


gives us dairy schools dres^* reab ’ tke County Council 

the^p 5 ^ US ask for yet m^ Cook ing and carving 
the t, mes we liye ^ yet more. We need not despair of 

self-mi; 1 S &nd sit u P° n it. Tho S ° S l ° make our own nest 
breath mUst be good jP ro £ ress towards freedom and 

k makes - h ° id ° ur 

Young’ folks w ^ We Comin g to ; e ’rt We mUSt n0t be alwayS 

K kS Wear -V of these i!? Xt Was n °t so in my day.” 

Parisons, and if we will not 
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listen they go their own way without us. We must draw near 
to them if we are to keep them open with us. 

There is another thing which we must be prepared for, and 
which must not take us aback. That is, in one word, “ Outside 
influence.” At the age we speak of it comes in with a wave 
that gives us a shock. The class mistress becomes a heroine, 
the head girl of the school or the captain of the hockey team 
is worshipped, the friend’s advice is thought more of than 
ours, the cousin at the University is quoted, and we feel laid 
on the shelf, set down and despised. The same thing happens 
with boys, and fathers usually take it more philosophically. 
Do they move on more than mothers r I think it maybe they 
do. But at any rate we must not become jealously unjust. 
Do we suppose we shall always have our babies in our arms 
and know the secret source of all their thoughts ? Could it 
possibly be so ? No ; we must turn this morbid thought 
inside out and shake it. Ought we not to be glad of the 
help that comes from outside ? Rather let us win the young 
friends to be our friends too, and be glad to hear what they 
say. Let us ask questions for our own enlightenment and be 
willing to be informed. It will open our minds and perhaps 
in the end interest us deeply. When a girl returns from 
paying a visit, let us not begin at once to comment on the 
little effects the visit has had on her, and so shut up the con- 
fidences she was longing to tell us. Let her welcome home 
be expansive and elastic, and let her feel that you have 
shared and will share with her all her experiences without 
carping criticism. When a cow has lost her calf and receives 
it back again, does she not lick it all over with a soft enquiring 
touch and mild endearing eyes? Girlish friendships are often 
most romantic and engrossing. They are only dangerous 
where there is narrowness of mind and littleness of soul. 
Where life is earnest and not idle there will be little frivolity. 
Avoid late hours and keep the days full of employment, and t e 
topics on which friendship grows will be wholesome and goo 
About this age there comes a great desire for a little corner 
absolutely her own, where a girl can be uninterrupte , an 
not sent out of the room to make way for others. •' 

the nursery is full she is not wanted there, £ u ^ ts 
mother’s rooms, and she shares her bedroom ui * 
else. If she wants to study where is she to go r V 

really turns on some very simple thing, permission 
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fire or the purchase of a little table. A girl who takes her 
^ “of household duties has as good a right to study in 
pea e as her brother, to whom everyone gives .way. Another 
porn, is of importance to her-her correspondence. It is to 
L mind a sad comment on domest.c life that head mistresses 
and boarding house ladies should have suspicions of improper 
letters passing to girls in term time, and have to ask us to 
take precautions. The matter must want attention at home. 
The suggestion of such a thing at so eariy an age is bad. 
As the time comes when a child s correspondence is sacred 
even to her mother, let there be a clear understanding on the 
subject and mutual confidence. In this, as in so much else, 
Daniel Deronda’s words are good, “ Those influence us who 
believe in us.” Fairness brings openness, and suspicion breeds 
deceit. It is in these small things, it seems to me, that we 
must be careful, on these it depends whether a girl becomes 
one of those who “ gets on with her mother ” or the contrary. 
Some people seem so afraid of pride and conceit in a child 
that they never can give unqualified praise. They cannot 
fully and freely say a thing is good or right, work is well 
done or satisfactory. They must invariably qualify it with a 

ZlT,r 7 h,C ? n a T a Sting in i( - You see the “«« rise. 

... .' a y bill, the commendation is all forgotten in the 
criticism which followed it. No child's work fs perfect but 

from ta Z standplfTet thetitilm, T' “ 

distance of time as to allow it to feel theftil^mT*" 31 f U ° h 3 
approval without discouragement r . ® of y our 

wither up at the tourb nf • • . ' ^ reat, °n and originality 

far moreZsiZ than w : c :; t ;r a m ' ^ "a"* Child -" 

Another thing- whirb * , Way con ceive. 

wind which some peonle ^ tbem 1S tbe bustling high 
set an example of dilffie^ tbem w herever they go. 
ance - but it i s quite ^ pos ' h, 18 n ° d ° Ubt of ^at import- 
work and y et have leisure T f ** thrOU S h a quantity of 
met odical manner, one thino- ^° U ta ^ 6 your ovvn work in a 

cal t0 be interr upted an(] fe & tlme ’ if tbe - v see y ou 
tha ” 1 -f wllere y° u left off it hn ° T fVe lbat y° u begin again 
The" 1 '° U are alwa ys posing" f \ dr greater effect on them 

tha 6 n y the amount "ou " bUSieSt P e -on on earth. 

they e° Ud ° yourself : and tf v throu g h probably better 
they « a sn y take up the ^ a bustle of your life, 

you are inaccessible, and 
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therefore go their own way. Some people like to live as tf 
they were catching a train. They are really only running 
after their own tails ; they cannot select what must be done 
this minute, and what can be put off to the next day. Put 
them where you like they will still have no leisure. If you 
want to teach the methodical use of time and orderly habits 
of mind, you must first learn to show a calm front and have 
a heart “ at leisure from itself.” I heard a woman who had 
many friends spoken of as one “ who when you want her 
advice does not jump up to fetch her knitting before she will 
listen to you.” I have never forgotten the impressive words 
of my old grandfather, spoken as he gave me a thermometer 
with a compass on the outside of the cover : “ Child, try to 
be always of an even temperature, and always within 
compass.” 

It may be worth while to mention one or two suggestive 
books. In Mrs. Tait's Memoirs much may be learnt, though 
she evidently erred on the side of over-exciting the children’s 
brains. Mrs. Mainwarings Journal carrie > a large family 
through many vicissitudes. The Mill on the Floss has much 
to say on boys’ and girls’ education. George Eliot has 
painted a wonderful mother in Mrs. Amos Barton. The Heir 


of Redcliffe is little read now, but I think the mother in it 
has hardly ever been surpassed in fiction. 

Lastly, I would say, do not dwell too much on ‘‘ difficulties. 

I have often tried to put down for my own correction what 
are the “ difficulties” of a given period, and opposite to each 
to fill in the solution. It is a capital corrective for the mind. 
Looked at six months or a year after, they seem so absurdly 
small. No difficulty can touch every side of our nature at 
once ; everyone has a reserve force of elasticity and resource- 
fulness to draw upon, and above all, it is always the unex- 

pected which comes in to save us. 

Let us then start again with courage, and we shall realize 
that girlhood is the most joyful period of life ; that its 
egotism can be lessened by a high ideal carried out into 
practice; that education, if efficient, will end in that culture 
which enriches conversation and social intercourse, an 
it is possible to make life serious in purpose and yet merry 
and charming, and to fill the young hearts with en husiasm 
enough to last a lifetime, and memories of home which sh 
endure for ever. 



